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Theology and the Bomb 


TMHE DIALOGUE over the catastrophic possibillties 
LL of the atomic age which goes on in the deeper 
thought of all of us today has its analogues in the Old 
Testament prophets. The two voices of “finis” and 
survival are well illustrated in Isaiah 24 and 45. The 
former passage anticipates cosmic cataclysm: 


Behold the Lord will lay waste the earth and 
make it desolate, 

and he will twist its surface and scatter its 
inhabitants .. . 

the earth is utterly broken, 

the earth is rent asunder, 

the earth is violently shaken... 

and it falls, and will not rise again. 

(Is. 24:1, 19-20) 


Over against the dismay of this apocalyptic passage 
the unknown poet of Isaiah 40-55 reminds his people 
that God, “the artisan of the earth, its maker,” did not 
create the heavens and the earth for nothing: 


he established it; 


he did not create it a chaos, 
he formed it to be inhabited! 


I did not say to the offspring of Jacob, 
‘Seek me in chaos’ (Is. 45: 18-19). 


Professor Sheldon H. Blank of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege cites those passages in a paper on “The Relevance 
of Prophetic Thought for the American Rabbi.”! 
Some thinking should be done in our times, he says, 
“about the theological aspects of man’s new-found 
means of destruction.” He relates our sense of shock 
and of incredulous panic at the thought that God might 
allow man to render the world uninhabitable to the 
similar reaction of pre-exilic Israel as it faced God’s 
cancellation of his covenant. What Amos said of doom 
“added up to the incredible: far from being possessed 
by his people, their ‘Portion,’ God was his own master 
and, exercizing his uncommitted will, God had cast 
his people off.” The prophets continued to say this and 
the event confirmed them. God looked the other way 
while “the uncircumcised trampled his holy courts and 
carried off the golden cherubim.” Dr. Blank finds 
another parallel to such a radical shock to men’s final 
securities in that moment when it was made clear by 


Galileo and others that the earth is not the center of 
the universe made for man’s sake. 

So today the bottom is knocked out from under our 
comfortable securities. The shock if not panic reaches 
beneath our superficial assumptions and habitual “trust 
in God” to the deepest vitalities and will to live of the 
race. This means both peril and opportunity. Fortun- 
ately, as Dr. Blank points out, those who are heirs 
to the Bible have had the experience before. They are 
pointed to the claims of the broken Covenant, the 
mission it imposes, and the ultimate purpose of the 
Creator. “He founded it to be inhabited.” Or as the 
author of II Esdras writes: “for it was not his will 
that man should come to naught.” Or as we read in 
the Koran: “thinkest thou that he made this great 
scheme of things for naught!” Such assurances have 
their validity in the tradition that sets God the Creator 
and the God of the covenants beyond and before the 
world, covenants which include one with the heavens 
and the earth, and with the night and the day (Jer. 
33:25). And this tradition and these covenants carry 
with them appropriate obligations for man, the junior 
partner in the transaction. 


The present situation means peril or opportunity. 
When the ground is taken out from under men’s feet, 
it can mean panic or cynicism: it can lead to fantasies, 
fanaticism, and suicidal aggressiveness. Or it can lead 
to a new sobriety at a deep level, such that obstacles 
are shed which stand in the way of faith. A strengthen- 
ing of moral responsibility in many pertinent domains 
of man’s common life should be the reaction of our 
generation to the great brink upon which it stands. 
The decisive impetus in this great choice should come 
from those who are not only children of the covenant 
in privilege but servants of it. 

It is important that men should not be allowed to 
repress the dilemma of the atomic age or dismiss the 
responsibility it imposes. The issues should be wrestled 
with at every level. This is why we welcome the pro- 
found consideration that Edith Sitwell gives to the 
matter in her “Three Poems of the Atomic Age,” pub- 
lished in her Canticle of the Rose: Poems 1917-492 





1 Reprinted from the Central Conference of American Rabbis’ 
Yearbook, LXV, (1955) by Maurice Jacubs Press 

2 New York: The Vanguard Press, 1949, pp. 270-280. 
Copyrighted. 








Man has “torn the womb” of his mother. The destruc- 
tive “ray” arose out of the heat of his greeds and lusts. 


We did not heed the Cloud in the heavens like 
the hand 

Of Man ... But there came a roar as if the 
Sun and Earth had come together— 

The Sun descending and the Earth ascending 

To take its place above ... The Primal Matter 

Was broken, the womb from which all life 
began, 

Then to the murdered Sun a totem pole of 


dust arose in memory of Man. 
(“The Shadow of Cain” pp. 274-5) 


Mrs. Sitwell deals with the subject at a level of symbol 
and interpretation which transcends many issues such 
as that of the responsibilities of science. But she brings 
home to us the fateful importance of the bomb and 
points to ultimate redemption. 


And yet—who dreamed that Christ had died 
in vain? 
He walks again the Seas of Blood, He comes 
in the terrible Rain. (p. 278) 
A. N. W. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


One aspect of the school problem in the South has 
had insufficient emphasis in the North: the effect of 
rapid desegregation on the academic quality of the 
schools. Of course the situation differs greatly from 
state to state and even from county to county. The 
background of the problem is the poor provision that 
has been made in the past in many places for Negro 
education. This is itself the fault of the white race 
and it is also in part the result of the long history of 
segregation. Yet, as of 1956, there are many parents 
in the South who fear the effect of rapid desegregation 
upon the quality of their children’s education, not be- 
cause of race prejudice but because they do not want 
their children to receive an inferior education. They 
are controlled by exactly the same motives which 
prompt many parents in the North, who can afford to 
do so, to send their children to private schools. Let it 
be freely granted that this type of consideration can 
be used as a front for race prejudice, just as in the 
North it can be used as a front for snobbishness. But 
we make a great mistake if we do not allow for the 
reality of this aspect of the problem. In some of the 
border states integration can go forward with least dif- 
ficulty because it often does not seriously lower the 
academic quality of the schools. 

If people in the North have been somewhat unfair 
to many Southerners in this matter, one should go on 
to say that the moderate segment of southern opinion 
in some states has been very disappointing because it 
has not been creative in seeking methods of gradual 


integration. The nullificationists have too often been 
allowed to take the initiative. Just as there is no de- 
fense for segregation as a permanent policy, there is 
no defense for the policies of nullification which have 
captured the white leadership in several states and 
which have become law in Virginia, a state that should 
be leading the South in a more constructive way. 


There is all the difference in the world between 
nullification and a process of gradual implementation 
that takes account of the real educational problem 
which is here emphasized. The Supreme Court evident- 
ly sensed this problem and tried to leave it to the 
states to develop methods of gradual implementation, 
but its effort has been met by fear and resentment and 
the spirit of obstruction. Moderate opinion has been 
surprisingly weak. Could not some of the states propose 
a constructive plan such as the development of a sched- 
ule for integration which would be related to the ratio 
of the two races in particular counties or other geo- 
graphical units? Or could they not in some places 
integrate gradually beginning with the early grades 
and thus reducing greatly the educational difference 
between the two races at each level? Proposals of this 
kind would be administratively complicated and they 
would be opposed by the most prejudiced people on 
one side and by the most doctrinaire people on the 
other. They cannot be imposed by the Supreme Court 
which is not an administrative agency, nor can they be 
made effective by northern pressure. They seem in 
some states to be the only alternative to an embittering 
policy of nullification and to the undermining of the 
whole system of public education. 


The processes of nullification without violence 
constitute a grave issue for the nation to face, but far 
worse is the reign of terror, or at least intimidation, 
against Negroes, and against white people who befriend 
them. The Till case and the pressure on Eugene Cox 
and Dr. Minter of Providence Farm to leave the coun- 
try are the best known examples of this. The churches 
locally in these communities have failed to rise above 
the fears and prejudices of the communities. One 
illustration of how craven it is possible to be in our 
society is the fact that when the pressure on Providence 
Farm began national insurance companies cancelled 
fire insurance policies on the clinic and on some houses. 
The excuse is that the companies were protecting their 
other policy-holders, but does this responsibility cancel 
every other responsibility? If the calamity had come 
without a prior threat the insurance company would 
have taken the loss. Why cannot they regard threat and 
possible future calamity as belonging to a single event, 
involving a single risk in a social situation sufficiently 
unusual to endanger no national company? Their 
cancelling of the insurance adds to the tension in the 
situation and thus is an anti-social act in itself. 


J.C. B. 
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Arab Refugees and the Palestine Problem 


R. PARK JOHNSON 


URING THE AUTUMN of 1955 the warmest region 

on earth, in terms of danger to world order, has 
been the Middle East. Many discussions of the Arab- 
Israeli tensions deal only with superficial issues by talk- 
ing of the provision of armaments to one side or the 
other, fencing or policing of borders, or security guar- 
antees by the larger powers. But down at the bottom of 
the unrest, hostility, and fear which currently beset the 
Middle East are human beings, slightly more than 
900,000 of them—the former residents of Palestine 
now in exile. No solution to the problem will be 
effective, no peace in the Holy Land will be permanent, 
which does not include, which does not indeed begin 
with, a just, fair, and constructive settlement for these 
human beings. The Arab refugees are the key—all 
to often a misplaced or forgotten key—to the Palestine 
problem. 


The Problem in Perspective 


This unsolved “Palestine problem” has existed for 
many years, ever since the rise of political Zionism 
at the turn of the century, and more particularly since 
the enunciation by the British government in 1917 of 
the ambiguous and self-contradictory Balfour Declara- 
tion. The persecution and massacre of the Jewish 
people in Europe by the Nazis brought the problem to 
a head in the years during and immediately after 
World War II. Faced by the prospect of the retire- 
ment of Great Britain in 1948 from its authority as 
the mandatory power in Palestine, the United Nations, 
after much heated debate, postponed sessions, and 
political maneuvering behind the scenes, on November 
29, 1947, voted, by a very narrow margin over the 
required two-thirds-majority-of-votes-cast, for the par- 
tition of Palestine. The proposed partition line was 
drawn in checkerboard fashion to demarcate a Zionist 
State containing a bare Jewish majority, 497,000 Jews 
and 485,000 Arabs. The proposed Arab State was 
to contain 719,000 Arabs and 9,000 Jews. In an inter- 
national enclave of Jerusalem were to be 115,000 
Arabs and 98,000 Jews. Evidently, in the drawing of 
the partition lines, as much of the territory of Palestine 
as possible was assigned to the Zionist State, while 
maintaining in that area a narrow Jewish majority. 
It is no wonder that the Arabs opposed not only the 
principle of partition but this particular delineation 
of territory in which more than one-half of the entire 
country, including its most fertile area, was to be put 
under the control of somewhat less than one-third of 
the total population. 


The partition of Palestine was voted by the UN in 
the face of serious and unanswered questions with 
regard to the juridical right of the UN to decree such 
an alienation of territory in opposition to the wishes 
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of the majority of the inhabitants of the land. During 
the debate, October 4-16, 1947, of the United Nations 
General Assembly on the majority report of UNSCOP 
(United Nations Special Committee on Palestine), 
which recommended a partition of Palestine, several 
members of the Committee held that the Assembly 
had no right under the Charter to partition Palestine 
or to enforce such a decision. Representatives of 
several Arab states formally proposed that the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice be ob- 
tained on this legal aspect of the question before the 
Assembly proceeded to act on the UNSCOP majority 
recommendation. Repeated efforts to obtain a prior 
review of the legality of a partition imposed against 
the wishes of the majority inhabitants were rejected. 


Compromise Essential 


Most Arabs and many other people of all faiths and 
backgrounds believe that solutions to the humanitarian 
problem of finding havens of refuge for the persecuted 
Jewish people could have been devised, other than that 
of political Zionism which insisted on territorial state- 
hood in Palestine. To date the governments of the 
various Arab countries have not officially recognized 
the legality of the establishment of a new foreign 
political state on territory which belonged to an Arab 
nation and was held in trust for that nation by agencies 
of international authority. Any informed discussion 
of the Palestine problem, and of the necessary realistic 
compromises which might be incorporated in a peace- 
ful and permanent solution, must include a recognition 
of this basic fact. Doubtless among such compromises, 
and outranking all of them, would be the major con- 
cession on the part of the Arabs of the legal existence 
of a State of Israel and the permanent alienation of the 
territory within its final borders. 


Up till now, of course, the permanent territorial 
scope of this State is still to be determined. The 
existing State of Israel has not at any time, had, and 
does not now have, any legally fixed or recognized 
borders. The territory which it occupies is bounded 
by armistice lines which follow the fighting fronts 
which happened to exist at the moment of the cease- 
fires or truces of 1948. These lines include several 
considerable segments of territory which were origin- 
ally assigned to the Arab State in the partition plan, 
and were conquered by the Israeli armies in the fight- 
ing in the summer and fall of 1948. These truce lines 
were agreed upon by the neighboring Arab countries 
only for the practical purposes of armistice, with the 
specific provision that they would not prejudice the 
ultimate delineation of permanent borders in case of 
the eventual establishment of peace. It is these armis- 
tice lines which are the subject of the Tripartite Dec- 





laration of May, 1950, in which Great Britain, France, 
and the United States joined in guaranteeing against 
further aggression or territorial expansion in Palestine 
pending final treaties of permanent peace and the 
attendant fixation of internation boundaries. 


The Arab governments have insisted that, if a 
State of Israel is to exist and be recognized, its borders 
should be restricted to the lines drawn by the partition 
plan of 1947. Israel, on the other hand, insists on the 
retention of all territory at present occupied. Ob- 
viously compromises are necessary if these positions 
are to be reconciled. 


Additional compromises will be required in the 
matters of restoration of commercial relations, free 
passage of goods and people, administration of the 
Jerusalem area, and access of people to sacred shrines 
in this land which is deemed holy by the adherents 
of the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim faiths. 


Key to a Solution 


But down beneath all these matters of necessary 
adjustment and agreement lies the plight of the human 
beings who have been displaced from their homes and 
property, the Palestinian Arab refugees. These people 
constitute not simply a major humanitarian issue but 
they are the key to a resolution of the juridical, geo- 
graphical, political, and economic aspects of the prob- 
lem. The Palestine problem remains unsolved because 
the attempt to care for the displaced Jewish people of 
Europe by the partition of Palestine was achieved only 
at the cost of the displacement and exile of this other 
group of human beings, actually larger in number 
than the post-war European Jewish immigration into 
Israel. The sad plight of these people continues to be 
an intolerable sore spot in the Arab countries con- 
tiguous to Israel, a living reminder of an unsolved 
problem, an injustice to and victimization of human 
individuals which blocks any reasonable solution to 
political issues. Neither the juridical-political problem 
nor the humanitarian issue of the refugees can be solved 
by themselves in isolation from each other. They are 
inextricably intertwined. Responsible Christian bodies 
best acquainted with the problem have reiterated this 
fact (see the Message of the 1951 Beirut Conference 
held under the auspices of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches, and the 
Appeal addressed to the Churches of the world by 
the Near East Christian Council in 1955). 


The reasons for the flight from their homes of almost 
a million people are not always understood. It is 
worth looking at the record. In the six months follow- 
ing the partition resolution of the UN which was voted 
on November 29, 1947, a condition of increasing 
anarchy spread over the map of Palestine. Guerilla 
warfare, largely on the part of Zionist terrorist groups 
aimed at the restrictions imposed by the mandatory 
power, Great Britain, resulted in widespread break- 
down of law and order. Insecurity for the civilian 
population culminated in the total massacre by Zionist 
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terrorists of the residents of the Arab village of Deir 
Yassin in April, 1948. Before the end of the mandate 
on May 15, 1948, more than 250,000 Arabs fled from 
the areas of terrorism to places of safety in eastern 
Palestine and surrounding countries. In certain cases 
near the end of the period of the mandate, the British 
military authorities, recognizing their inability to con- 
trol the prevailing violence, advised the civilian popu- 
lation to retire to places of greater safety. In other 
cases, Arab officials of the mandatory government 
offered the same advice. With the final departure on 
May 15 of British troops, and with no indication of 
responsible steps by the UN to restore law and order, 
and overcome the existing anarchy, armies of surround- 
ing Arab countries entered the field. Warfare spread 
to other parts of Palestine and further hundreds of 
thousands of Palestinian residents fled in the face of 
the fluctuating military operations. 


Of course, many thousands of Arabs remained in 
the Israel-controlled territory, mostly in areas where 
there were large and homogeneous concentrations of 
Arab population. But natural considerations of safety 
and self-preservation impelled the flight of a larger 
number of Arab residents—from areas of military 
action, from strategic positions where terrorism was 
particularly intense, and from the larger cities where 
bomb explosions and overt threats led to mass hysteria 
and escape. Most of these refugees expected the 
vacuum of law and order to be quickly overcome so 
that they could soon return to their homes. Actually 
none of the refugees who fled beyond the fighting 
(later the truce) lines were or have since been allowed 
by the Israeli forces to return. 

Early in 1948 voluntary humanitarian agencies, 
such as the Red Cross and the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, joined the governments concerned to 
render relief to these homeless people, most of them 
without any visible resources. The UN before the 
end of 1948 set up a temporary relief agency which was 
formalized on December 8, 1949, as the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA). This official agency of the UN 
has since that time provided the registered refugees 
with minimum food rations, routine medical care, and 
a certain amount of elementary education and other 
welfare services. Many voluntary Christian agencies, 
their programs coordinated under the Near East Chris- 
tian Council and supported by the churches of the U. S. 
largely through the “One Great Hour of Sharing” 
offering, have rendered invaluable relief aid, especially 
in clothing distribution, education, and supplementary 
welfare services. 


Moreover, the UN Assembly on December 11, 1948, 
resolved “that the refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their neighbors should 
be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, 
and that compensation should be paid for the property 
of those choosing not to return and for loss or damage 
to property which under principles of international law 
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or in equity, should be made good by the governments 
or authorities responsible,” and instructed “the Con- 
ciliation Commission to facilitate the repatriation, 
resettlement, and economic and social rehabilitation 
of the refugees and the payment of compensation.” 
No implementation of this resolution has been accomp- 
lished due to Israel’s continuing resistance to the 
principle of repatriation, Israel’s inability to provide 
compensation, and the unwillingness of both Israel 
and the Arab States to reach agreements with regard 
to the refugees apart from more basic settlement of 
the whole set of issues in dispute. 


The result is that the refugees’ situation has re- 
mained year after year in statu quo. Naturally the 
morale of the refugees has deteriorated, as early hopes 
for a quick return to their homes, or expectations on 
the part of some for an imminent constructive re- 
settlement program, have given way to frustration, dull 
resignation, and hopelessness. The camps continue to 
be filled with anti-Zionist and pro-Communist propa- 
ganda. It is an axiom that communism flourishes 
among the homeless and the hopeless, and it would be 
difficult to devise a more fertile seedbed fulfilling these 
conditions than is to be found in the actual situation 
in which the refugees continue to exist. 


Arabs Unable and Unwilling 


It is sometimes asked why the Arab countries and 
their governments have not displayed a more positive 
attitude toward their Palestinian brethren, going ahead 
to arrange for their rehabilitation instead of allowing 
them to remain in their refugee status. It is doubtless 
true that the Arab governments have recognized in 
the refugees a lever for a more advantageous political 
settlement of the Palestine problem, but far deeper 
than any definite intention along this line are two 
basic reasons why the Arab governments have not 
undertaken with their own resources to solve the 
refugee problem. 


(a) In the first place, the Arab countries do not 
have the resources. Egypt and Lebanon are seriously 
overpopulated. Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia 
have plenty of land, but most of it is arid desert or at 
least marginal territory which would require certain 
capital investment in irrigation or development before 
being usable. Conditions for the settled populations 
of these countries are too poor and in too great need 
for amelioration for any limited resources to be avail- 
able for rendering substantial help to others. 

(b) Even more important, the Arab governments 
and people are strong in their conviction that Pales- 
tine and its inhabitants are the responsibility of the 
United Nations, which undertook the authority for 
Palestinian affairs by decreeing the partition of the 
country. Accordingly the refugees, regarded as the 
victims of a clear-cut injustice, are judged to be the 
wards of the UN, and care for their needs, and redress 
of the injustice done to them, is the moral responsi- 
bility of the UN. For the neighboring countries to 
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intervene and undertake on their own part the acknowl- 
edged responsibility belonging to the UN would be to 
connive in the injustice done to these exiled people. 
Actually, the UN by its assumption of the relief pro- 
gram and by its resolutions directing the repatriation 
or compensation of the refugees has sufficiently ack- 
nowledged its responsibility, even though until now 
it has not carried out in practice its expressed resolu- 
tions. 


The UN, U.S., and Britain 


The negotiation of a solution in Palestine lies 
squarely on the doorstep of the United Nations. This 
organization of international authority not only bears 
the responsibility for an unfinished task, but it alone 
is in a position to negotiate and enforce the com- 
promises needed from both sides. The one area in 
which no compromise should be acceptable to fair- 
thinking people is the one area in which almost ex- 
clusively up to this time compromises have been per- 
mitted, namely, that of the welfare of the human 
beings who make up the body of refugees. 

There is no doubt of the immense danger of allow- 
ing the explosive problem of Palestine to continue 
unsolved—danger to the people of both Israel and 
the Arab nations, and to the many interests of America 
and other nations in the Middle East—danger to all 
except the forces of imperialistic communism! Israel 
is currently held in the grip of deadly fear, with no 
hope of economic viability as long as the Arab boycott 
and armaments expenditures continue. If Israel is to 
survive and succeed, to prove a real haven of refuge 
and hope for its immigrants, concessions will have 
to be made for the attainment of peace. If Israel were 
wise, it would stand in the forefront of concern for 
a just solution to the Arab refugee problem. The Arab 
world likewise would be poised on the threshold of 
stable progress if its refugees were cared for and the 
poison of present bitterness, suspicion, and uncer- 
tainty disspelled from the atmosphere. The prospect 
of a real concern for justice to the peoples involved, 
and of determined attention to the Palestine problem 
by the U. S., Great Britain, and the United Nations 
in general might do wonders to dissolve intransigent 
attitudes on both sides. A continuing armaments race, 
while basic human problems in the area go unattended, 
can scarcely succeed in anything but the envelopment 
of the entire area, Arab countries and Israel alike, 
behind the enshrouding iron curtain of Communist 
control. 

If the United Nations is to assert its authority and 
responsibility, and deal constructively and decisively 
with the Palestine problem, American leadership—of 
similar force to that which in 1947 and 1948 helped 
to engineer the partition vote in the United Nations 
and the establishment of Israel—will be required. This 
involves on the part of the U. S., instead of domestic 
political expediency and slavish subservience to short- 
sighted and emotional pressure groups, a clear-hcaded 
view of America’s total interest and a humanitarian 








conscience in line with its professed ideals of justice 
to the peoples of the earth. If the U. S. is to take such 
a position of leadership, as the August 26, 1955, speech 
of Secretary of State Dulles indicated that it stands 
ready to do—and Great Britain through Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden has recently given similar indications 
—there must be expressed the support of an aroused 
and informed public opinion and a conscientious 





Christian concern. A solution to the Palestine problem 
and the accompanying tensions in the Middle East 
is not impossible, but the key lies in redressing the 
injustices done to the Arab refugees and bringing these 
human beings into a condition of constructive settle- 
ment. This is the key which will open the door to peace 
in the Holy Land and to stability and progress in the 
entire Middle East. 


Church News and Notes 


Immigration Process Hit 
By Lutheran Refugee Expert 


Minneapolis, Minn. (NLC)—Unless the present rate 
of visa issuance to refugees in Germany is doubled, 
prospective immigrants who received assurances from 
American voluntary agencies will be unable to come to 
the United States before the expiration, at the end of 
1956, of the controversial U. S. Refugee Relief Act. 


According to Dr. Cordelia Cox, director of Lutheran 
Refugee Service, an adequate number of visas are 
available, but the refugees may not receive them before 
the law expires. 

She told the 38th annual meeting here of the National 
Lutheran Council that immigration procedures under 
the Act were improved during 1955, but were still slow, 
chiefly due to “avoidable slowness in security clearance.” 
As a result, she added, the refugees were “meeting 
many vicissitudes, personal and governmental.” 


Dr. Cox made her report to the Council shortly after 
she returned from an inspection tour of refugee proces- 
sing centers in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 

“T am not discouraged about the situation,” she said. 
“T believe that with the diligent attention of officials 
in Europe and Washington it can be corrected, but I 
also believe it may be neglected unless diligence is 
exercised.” 

Stressing that the main difficulties in refugee screen- 
ing and processing for immigration under the U. S. 
Refugee Act were encountered in Germany, Dr. Cox 
said she found American consulates “now handling the 
RRA program efficiently and expeditiously,” and added 
that other agencies involved in the process were also 
proceeding “smoothly” thanks to “a slightly more liberal 
interpretation” of the law than a year ago. 

However, she added, in Germany the security clear- 
ance is done by the Army “so that the State Department 
and the consular authorities have no direct authority 
and so far have found no way to ‘take hold’ and force 
action from the CIC.” 

Delays caused by this process make the screening 
“expensive and slow” from the refugees’ viewpoint, so 
that “some have lost faith in the program and personal 
courage to better themselves,” Dr. Cox charged. 

“Interestingly enough the rejection rate is not high; 
the problem lies in getting through the process,” she 
added. 


Referring to the frequent claim that there is work 
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in Germany today for most skilled people and therefore 
no need for refugee resettlement, Dr. Cox said the need 
among refugees for immigration has become “relative,” 
but that “within this ‘relative’ category are thousands 
more families for whom Germany offers little or no 
opportunity for ‘putting down roots.’ ” 

“Among this group are many people who can be 
settled satisfactorily in America and build good lives 
for themselves if given the opportunity,” she continued. 
“We must help those who need us while we can; we 
must select only those in need; and we must work 
towards the ending of the program,” she declared. 


S. C. Bill Would Penalize 
Some Meetings In Churches 


COLUMBIA, S. C. (RNS) — Buildings for public 
worship in which meetings of the Communist Party or 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People are held would lose their tax-exempt 
status under a bill introduced in the South Carolina 
House. 

The measure, sponsored by Rep. John C. Hart of 
Union County, provides that the owner or other govern- 
ing body of such a building must file a statement with 
the county auditor within 30 days after a meeting of 
either group. 

When such a statement is received by the auditor the 
place of worship would lose its tax-exempt status and 
the county equalization board would immediately ap- 
praise the property and levy taxes on it. 

Failure to file the required statement in the 30-day 
period would be punishable by a fine of $500. Each 
succeeding 30-day period in which the statement was 
not submitted would constitute a separate offense. 


German Church Adopts Law 
On Clergy in Politics 


SPEYER, Germany (RNS)—A new church law re- 
quiring clergymen to take a leave of absence if nomi- 
nated for the state or federal parliament or any other 
political post was adopted by the Synod of the Evange- 
lical Church of the Palatinate at its meeting here. 

The law also specifies that such clergymen, if elected, 
must go on inactive status in the church for the dura- 
tion of their parliamentary service. A similar measure 
already is in effect in the Evangelical Church of the 
Rhineland. 
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The following two news notes are taken from the 
Guardian, “A Christian Weekly Journal of Public 
Affairs,” published in Madras, India (December 15, 
1955 issue). We publish them here in order that our 
readers may have an indication of how responsible 
Christian opinion in India is responding to certain 
current events. 

THE Epitors 


A Church Is Burnt 


The Rev. Joseph A. DeLaine, Minister of St. James 
African Methodist Church in Lake City, South Carolina, 
U. S. A., was mobbed and driven out of his home and 
his church burnt to the ground on October 10 for his 
support of desegregation in schools, says a news des- 
patch from New York dated Dec. 11. Spectators in 
the court in New York where he was arraigned as a 
fugitive went up to shake hands with him after he told 
his story. 

There are fanatical elements in every country and 
the great American republic is no exception. The 
sympathy the story evoked as an immediate response 
was proof that there is little or no sympathy for the 
other side among the general public. But fanaticism 
has its way only where there is some tolerance of it 
by the people at large. Mere expressions of sympathy 
are, therefore, not enough. 

There is no doubt that there is support for segrega- 
tion in the U. S. A. though it rarely takes on a crimin- 
ally fanatical form as it did in Lake City. Churches 
cannot take any effective action or give the lead to 
others, as long as they practise segregation within 
themselves, both in the North and the South, with 
the exception of congregations here and there. It is 
God’s church that gets burnt as a result. 


Critical Guests 


Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev have been over- 
flowing with sentimental speeches of appreciation of 
the India’s reception of them. Such exaggerated terms 
have been used as to rob the speeches of sincerity and 
dignity. Besides using Indian platforms for their 
campaign against other countries, the Russian visitors 
have also been critical of things Indian. It is customary 
and generally accepted courtesy among foreign guests 
to appreciate what they see and limit their remarks 
to questions and suggestions. Mr. Khruschev did ask 
many questions at the projects he saw but in more than 
one place he entered into arguments with the persons 
in charge and made remarks on their alleged mistakes 
which were widely publicised in newspapers and were 
embarrassing to the persons concerned. 


At the Aarey milk colony in Bombay Mr. Khrushchev 
paid some compliments but had a prolonged debate in 
which he seemed to try to belittle the colony’s accomp- 
lishments. At the integral coach factory in Madras, 
which is one of the best of its kind in Asia and of 
which India is justly proud, Mr. Khruschev insisted 
that the use of steel in buildings was a waste. At the 
Chittaranjan locomotive works, another project India 
is proud of, he declared that the steam locomotives 
manufactured there were all out of date and that they 
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used them little in Russia. It is acknowledged that for 
a country in India’s stage of industrial development, 
Chittaranjan is a great achievement, and it is not true 
to say that steam locomotives are out of date, though 
they are being replaced in some countries. 

The Russian visitors have been profuse in their invi- 
tations to important people they met everywhere in 
India. “Come and see what we are doing in Russia” 
was the challenge thrown at the invitees. Whether 
they came to impress India with Russian power or to 
render friendly cooperation will be definitely established 
this week before they leave. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors: 

When one of the outstanding moral leaders of 
American Protestantism such as Dr. John C. Bennett, 
joins a group of persons in a plea to the President of 
the United States, it obliges a person who esteems his 
judgment and admires his moral courage, to examine 
his stand on the issue in question. 

It is therefore with deep regret that I find myself 
in disagreement with Dr. Bennett for his initiation and 
support of the Christmas amnesty plea for the Com- 
munist leaders imprisoned for violation of the Smith 
Act. 

I am convinced that Dr. Bennett and most of the 
other signers of the plea were—to use the words of this 
plea—“motivated in their present action by their at- 
tachment to the democratic way of life.” 

This “attachment to the democratic way of life” 
would have been much more fruitfully employed by ex- 
pressing some concern for the many thousands of people 
in our country who were convicted to unjust or exces- 
sively severe punishment because—unlike the Commun- 
ist leaders—they lacked the financial resources to obtain 
competent legal counsel and to fully exploit the safe- 
guards inherent in the due process of legal procedure. 
. .. . for amnesty for the scores of American soldiers 
who were court-martialed for having been brain-washed 
into collaboration with the enemy while prisoners of 
war in Korea..... these soldiers were exposed to 
mental or physical torture, to hunger, illness and cold, 
to uncertainty and loneliness, until they were like soft 
clay in the hands of skillful and ruthless psychological 
manipulators. Now these victims of Communist cruelty 
are punished by their country for having been victimized 
by a world-wide conspiracy. 

Why has not a single signer or initiator of the 
amnesty plea shown publicly any compassion for these 
men?... 

The plea asserted that the convictions were imposed 
during the “cold war” period. Do the signers of this 
plea really lack in understanding of the character of 
Soviet foreign policy to such a degree? Any observer of 
Russian foreign policy must come to the conclusion 
that it is the objective of this policy to vacillate 
constantly between tension and the promise of 
peace and goodwill, in order to manipulate the nervous 
system of the West—of both its individual and collective 
components—to the breaking point, by keeping it off 
balance, swaying between elusive hope and blackest 
despair. We have a right to expect our leading clergy- 
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men to guide us out of the vicissitude of the hysteria of 
evasive hope and the hysteria of anxiety of an impend- 
ing cataclysm, not into it. 

The signers referred to Justice Black in asserting 
that the defendants were not accused of acts to over- 
throw the Government, but merely of having conspired 
to use free speech to advocate the forcible overthrow 
of the Government in the future. Did any of the min- 
isters blush when they signed their names to this 
statement? 

This type of wily legalism is properly used in a 
court of law by an attorney in defense of a guilty client. 
As a moral principle for guidance in one’s conduct in 
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society the legalism of the Pharisees was condemned by 
our Savior. 

Actually the defendants did much more than con- 
spire to use free speech. They organized and operated 
a highly successful recruiting agency for spies and 
traitors. If this is not legally an act to overthrow our 
Government, it certainly is morally such an act. 

How, under such circumstances, an amnesty would 
prove our nation’s confidence in democratic institutions, 
is beyond my comprehension, and I trust it is beyond 
the comprehension of most people who believe that a 
person, who acts in sanity and without compulsion, is 
responsible for his acts. It certainly will neither en- 
courage our friends abroad nor win new ones, as the 
signers assert..... 

Even if we should, for political consideration, free 
these defendants, it would not benefit our position 
abroad. On the contrary, millions of our friends behind 
the Iron Curtain look to the United States as the last 
bastion of freedom and mankind’s only hope. Any re- 
treat by us would destroy their only rays of hope..... 
Rather than “contribute toward peace in the world” 
amnesty would have the opposite effect, just as in its 
small way undoubtably this plea will have. 

Sincerely yours, 
Felix L. Auer 


Christianity and Crisis has no responsibility for 
the amnesty petition but since the letter was sent to us 
and may express the feelings of others of our readers 
we are publishing it with this personal comment. One’s 
attitude toward the whole matter will depend a good 
deal on one’s judgment concerning the Smith Act and 
the conviction of these Communist leaders in the first 
place. This conviction was regarded at the time by 
many thoughtful people (including Justices Black and 
Douglas) as a dangerous precedent because no overt act 
was charged against them. They are political prisoners 
rather than individual criminals and, while there may 
be grave crises in which it is necessary to isolate such 
persons, it should go against the grain to do it. It can 
hardly be said that such a grave crisis exists today in 
this country. Communism is an international danger 
but not an internal danger of serious enough propor- 
tions to justify the imprisonment of these Communist 
leaders. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
these sentences were imposed during the period of 
American hysteria about internal communism because 
in some sense the “cold war” is still with us as Mr. 
Auer suggests. | share his compassion for many of the 
American soldiers who were court-martialed because 
they were victims of Communist brainwashing which 
they were not prepared to meet by anything in their 
previous experience. 


J.C. B. 


Author in this Issue 


R. Park Johnson recently returned to this country 
on furlough from his post as Field Representative for 
the Near East of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. He served for one year as secretary of the 
Near East Christian Council. 
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